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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


On our front cover, Marine Sergeant George E. 
Foley, one of thousands of returning servicemen who 
are considering careers in the post office, immerses 
himself in the guide book on the letter carrier’s pro- 
fession. 

Sergeant Foley is participating in Project Transition 
which is rapidly developing into one of the Post Office 
Department’s biggest training programs. 

In fact, it is probably the largest pre-entry training 
operation in postal history. Traditionally, of course, 
postal skills have been taught only to postal employees, 
but the Department now is deeply engaged with the 
Department of Defense in a growing, thriving campaign 
that offers instruction to thousands of men and women 
in the armed forces. 

The undertaking is a massive, well organized re- 
sponse to President Johnson’s declaration that “We 
must make the military service a path to productive 
careers.” 

Project Transition consists of classes taught by 
postal experts to military personnel at a time and place 
made available by the military installation. The course 
usually lasts 40 hours, and it includes a tour of a post 
Office. 

Typical is the session at Marine Corps Schools in 
Quantico, Virginia, where instructors from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., post office hold school regularly. POSTAL 
LIFE photographer Sam Tsunoda visited a class and 
returned with the picture story in this issue. 

Another important innovation in postal life is the 
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“That's what | said...Get me a bottle of EYE WASH!” 


Postal Source Data System which is being installed in 
some of the major mail processing plants in the nation. 

The rank-and-file employee will find that the new 
equipment will make little change in his daily routine; 
he will still punch in, and some workers will be weigh- 
ing mail on the new scales, but beyond that it would 
be difficult to detect any difference in the individual’s 
duty tour. 

The calm is deceptive. PSDS promises to have a 
major impact upon post office operations; although the 
equipment, unlike other forms of mechanization, will 
take over no mail processing functions, the system is 
designed to improve postal operations by helping to 
manage with far more efficiency than human capacity 
alone allows. 

One of the first offices to get the new equipment is 
Rochester, New York, and POSTAL LIFE staff writer 
Ellis Rottman went to that post office for a first-hand 
look at the Postal Source Data System. His report 
appears in this issue. 

In another corner of the world, United States postal 
service is receiving attention of a different kind. The 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, which is ad- 
ministered by the United States, is served by nine post 
offices and some 20 postal employees. 

The island realm has a population of 100,000, but 
the people are scattered widely throughout a vast 
stretch of the Pacific. Several months ago, John D. 
Swygert, executive assistant to Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frederick C. Belen, led a task force to the Trust 
Territory on a special assignment to improve mail serv- 
ice in that vast and distant sphere. 

As a result of the visit, islanders can expect new 
star routes, a better mail transportation system and 
other innovations. POSTAL LIFE’s Report from the 
Pacific includes photographs taken by task force mem- 
ber Thomas F. Meagher, Jr. 

POSTAL LIFE this issue interviews Harold McAvoy, 
president of the National Association of Post Office 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers and Group 
Leaders. Mr. McAvoy, who is leading his organization 
into a merger with a non-postal union, is the senior 
postal employee leader in Washington. 

Tim Larkin concludes this issue with another episode 
from that inexhaustible adventure, “Found Loose in 
the Mails.” 
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Our Readers Sling Mail 


WRITE: POSTAL LIFE, RM. 3355, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 





QUOTATIONS CLASSICS 

Like good wine, route patrons get better with age. With 
21 years as a rural carrier behind me, | still get some 
classics thrown at me. 

“How come you're so late?” “Is that all?” “Where’s my 
Cosmopolitan?” “We get two deliveries a day in Brooklyn.” 
“Vare’s de arda fella?” “If | put two stamps on this letter, 
will it go on a faster plane?” “Can | have a $1 book of 
sixes?” 

“If they're bills you can keep ’em!” “No packages today?” 
“How much is air mail to Key West?” “My income tax check 
come today?” “What’s the ZIP Code in Saskatchewan?” “He 
won't bite—he’s only a puppy.” (I’ve got teeth marks to prove 
otherwise.) “When will this get to Minneapolis?” “Don’t for- 
get—I’m paying your taxes!” “They sure put cheap glue on 
these stamps.” “Macy’s told me they mailed my package a 
month ago—where is it?” “A phone bill? | paid that last 
week!” “| wish you wouldn’t ring the bell—you woke up the 
baby.” “Who do | see about missin’ a package?” “Do you 
have to run over my grass?” “Don’t bark at the nice post- 
man.” “| waited all day just for this?” “You never bring me 
nuthin’.” 

JOE GRIFFIN. 
Miami, FL 33157 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 

In the July-August issue, Mr. Robert H. Keats of Wantagh, 
NY, stated he didn’t think any two relatives should be 
permitted to work in the same post office. What kind of 
civil minded thinking is this? | am from a large family and 
there are quite a few of us employed by the Post Office 
Department throughout the country. We are very proud to 
be a part of it. 

| am a surplused postal transportation clerk of 13 years’ 
service now employed in the Chicago post office. | have a 
brother, along with his wife, who are clerks. | have an uncle, 
two first cousins and one second cousin who are carriers, 
and one first cousin who is a clerk, and all are employed 
in the Chicago post office. My father is a carrier in the 
Bessemer, Alabama, post office, and | have a sister in the 
New York City post office. We were appointed from the 
Civil Service Register on our grades and | feel we are a 
credit as well as ambassadors to the service. 

Maybe in small offices it would seem unfair, but for the 
largest Post Office Department in the world to practice this 
would be unjust. 

DON A. PARKER. 
Chicago, IL 60637 


SKIRTS AND SHOES 
There is sufficient uniform allowance that skirts should be 
allowed us female clerks. Even a pair of shoes could be 
eked out of the present allowance every other year. Please 
help us get the skirts. 
C. P. BROOKS. 
Bradford, OH 45308. 


SUGGESTION ON SUGGESTIONS 

In order to encourage postal employees to participate in 
the suggestion program conducted by the postal service, 
publish an article dealing with the origin, procedure, the 
amount of savings to the department and the amount of 
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cash awards to employees since its inception. It would also 
be of great benefit to the employees if you accompany the 
article with a facsimile John Doe copy of the suggestion 
form POD 1269. This would help employees who may have a 
worthwhile idea but are reluctant to fill out the form due 
to their lack of knowledge of the procedure. 

Exposure for the program in such a far reaching media as 
yours could help bring forward the true potential of the 
benefits to the department, the employees and last but not 
least the taxpayers. 

HENRY G. RICHARDSON, 
Mail Handler. 
St. Louis, MO 63155. 


SUMMER CAP 
When | was substituting and wore my own clothes, even 
walking a route | had many comments on a cap | was 
wearing. It was in the shape of a starched Army cap but 
was made of perforated material. It was light, comfortable 
and very good looking. It would make a perfect summer 
replacement for our present heavy visored caps. 
| think it would be much neater looking to have our 
personnel wearing these at the correct cap angle than see- 
ing them with the present ones on the back of their heads 
or not at all if they can get away with it. There are many 
days when ours are just plain unbearably hot. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
Regular Carrier. 
Franklin, MA 02038. 


RECORD? 

Since the POSTAL LIFE reaches all postal employees, it 
would be a good way to check the records. | have over 4842 
years’ postal service and have accumulated 4,040 hours of 
sick leave, having used only 16 hours. Would like to hear 
from anyone with a longer record. 

D. F. TICE, 
Assistant to Postmaster. 
Mount Sterling, IL 62353. 


VIEW ON SUBSTITUTES 

The only things that most substitutes throughout the 
postal service are guaranteed are the following: 1. that they 
will be working weekends; 2. that they have no schedule, 
and are virtually on call at all times; 3. that they will 
probably have to work six days a week to try to get 40 hours; 
4, that on those six days they will be working splits that tie 
them up for at least ten hours a day; 5. that when they are 
called, it is because the workload is heavy; 6. that they have 
no seniority rights whatsoever; 7. that they will be expected 
to learn schemes, if they are clerks, that they will probably 
never get to use; 8. that in all but large offices they will 
have to learn these schemes on their own time; 9. that they 
are subject to dismissal if they do not learn them to the 
satisfaction of the department; 10. that they will receive 
little or no on-the-job training; 11. that they have little or 
no job security until they have completed a year on 
probation. 

With these guarantees, it is no surprise that the depart- 
ment has difficulty getting and retaining new employees. 
The case for doing away with substitutes is best presented 
by the facts set forth by Atlanta Postmaster George Camp, 
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who is experimenting with the “all regular” force. The 
33 percent decline in turnover, 78 percent drop in scheme 
failures by clerks, and an increase in mail processed per 
hour of seven percent with less employees. These figures 
plus the mentioned improvement in employee morale should 
make the Department seriously consider doing away with 
substitutes as soon as normal attrition can place all present 
substitutes in regular positions. 
RON GRIFFITHS, 
Regular Clerk. 
Red Bank, NJ 07701. 


APPOINTMENT ASSORTMENT 
My gripe concerns the hiring of temps, seasonal assistants, 
etc. With so many men needing work these days to keep a 
family going and also the number of Vietnam veterans return- 
ing to civilian life and many of them needing employment, 
why not restrict postal employment to CAREER personnel, 
both subs and regulars, with the only exception being dur- 
ing the Christmas Rush Season; then of course, extra help is 
needed. 
PAUL J. GAREY, 
Career Sub Clerk. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15224. 


UNFAIR ACT 

| think the most unfair act the post office has come up 
with, is the Social Security Amendments of 1954. | was 
affected by this amendment as a temporary substitute on 
a woman’s list. 

| had taken the civil service examination, passed it and 
was working full time as a temporary substitute, waiting to 
be certified. For three and a half years | waited because our 
post office did not want to certify any more women. Social 
Security was taken out of my salary, which will do me 
very little good. 

During this time there were TAPER employees (temporary 
appointments pending establishment of a register) waiting 
to take the civil service examination. Now, they are not only 
credited with social security, but also with post office time 
toward their retirement benefits. 

Just because | took the examination and passed it, | am 
not eligible for the retirement benefits. | have asked the 
Civil Service Retirement Board if | could pay into those 
three and one half years or at least get credit that | worked 
those years toward my retirement time. They say NO! | have 





“Now that you mention it...I believe they ARE supposed to be red on top!” 


had 18 years service but am credited for having worked 
only 14 and a half years toward my retirement. 
Two in our office are affected by this. | am wondering 
how many of you are affected? Can we hear from some 
of you? 

MRS. MURIEL G. WATSON. 
Oceanside, CA 92054. 


REMINISCENCE ON 50 YEARS 

On Monday, June 17, 1968, | completed my 50 years in 
the postal service. Many innovations have taken place since 
my first day in 1918. | started as a temporary carrier work- 
ing ten hours a day for six days, at 40 cents an hour. 

You really earned your pay. | shall never forget my first 
lesson—from the regular carrier and that was to never 
leave a piece of mail at an address unless you ABSOLUTELY 
knew the patron lived there. Much dignity and respect for 
supervisors was shown in those early days. 

At one time, | had the most accumulated sick hours of 
any other employee in the postal service. Since 1962 | have 
used several hundred hours through the illness of pneumo- 
nia. However, | still have 3,700 sick hours and in the best 
of health. 

My work has been a great pleasure to me and regardless 
of the problems that are constantly being brought by the 
patrons and the constant changes adapted by the Depart- 
ment, | still love to come to work. 

JOHN B. CLARK. 
Cleveland, OH 44144. 


SOMETHING MISSING 

After reading each issue of POSTAL LIFE | find something 
lacking. Nothing is said about the Mail Handler's craft, 
that is,, their relation to the post office which includes 
promotional opportunities. Also job opportunities of em- 
ployees, especially minorities, such as Negro Americans, 
Mexican Americans and Indian Americans. 

JAMES R. THORNTON, SR. 

Nashville, TN 37209. 


STAMP OF APPROVAL 

Just had to write again to say how much | am enjoying 
receiving POSTAL LIFE. In reading the current issue | espe- 
cially found delight in Gladys L. White’s letter concerning 
the pro side of longer straps. She expressed, as | wish | 
could, the utter frustration that can come in trying to close 
a pouch. (I shy away from those with the heavy cording 
around the top altogether if | can.) 

Now, back to the subject—the magazine—it gives me the 
opportunity to learn more of the many, many phases of the 
Post Office Department. And the July-August issue was 
filled with much good reading. 

Isn’t there enough going on in the Post Office Depart- 
ment to justify one issue a month rather than having to 
wait two months at a time? 

Tell Mr. Larkin that his “Found Loose in the Mails” column 
is a source of pleasure and is a “must” in reading to at 
least one reader. The humor with which he can view life 
and his profession is a wonderful quality that is becoming 
all too rare. | wonder if there are others who read his 
column and say to themselves, “How | wish | could have 
said that” — “I know what he means” — or — “I wish | had 
a way with words like that.” 

Thank you again for this magazine. 

FRANCES C. CLAYTON, 
Postmaster. 
Waco, GA 30182. 













Harold McAvoy regards the mail 
handler domain with the serenity of 
an elder whose community has 
flourished and is bound for even 
greater prosperity. 


“We're in good shape, good 
shape,” the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Post Office 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Mées- 
sengers and Group Leaders says 
confidently. 

To illustrate, he plucks several 
papers and notes from his littered 
desk top and interprets their mes- 
sage pridefully. These are member- 
ship reports and election tallies 
from a dozen cities, and consistently, 
he says, they show a record of net 
gains and representation rights, and 
they are the mark of a thriving, 
growing organization. 

Even more, of course, such results 
may be taken as a reaffirmation of 
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the decision to consider a merger 
with Laborer’s International, the 
half-million-member, heretofore non- 
postal affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 

The proposed sharp break with 
tradition roused a good deal of 
criticism within the postal com- 
munity and within the mail han- 
dlers’ organization, but Mr. Mc- 
Avoy, with accomplished political 
and parliamentary skill and the 
prestige of 26 years as mail handler 
president, won consideration of 
merger terms at a special conven- 
tion in Boston last April. 

He told members that possibly 
amalgamation is in the best in- 
terests of mail handlers, assuring 
them that the stature and benefit 
of membership in such a large un- 
ion may outweigh the loss of status 
as a separate organization. 

Besides, he is careful to point 
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out, the Mail Handlers Division of 
Laborers’ International would re- 
tain considerable autonomy and 
major direction of its own affairs. 
There would be no merging of the 
locals, for example, and the mail 
handlers’ organization would con- 
tinue to negotiate its National 
Agreement with the Post Office 
Department on the same basis. 

Mr. McAvoy would exchange his 
title of president for that of director 
of the Mail Handlers’ Division. His 
office, and those held by Admin- 
istrative Aides Andrew W. Car- 
niato and Jesse Brownlee and 
Secretary-Treasurer Lester Moody, 
would become appointive. 

These men, with Al Darco of 
New York City, who is called in 
during periods of especially heavy 
workload, make up the top staff. 
They run the mail handlers’ union 








from Suite 1111 on the top floor 
of the Warner Building, just a 
block from postal headquarters. 

“T couldn’t do without them,” Mr. 
McAvoy says. “They’re all good 
men, and for whatever we've ac- 
complished, they ought to share the 
credit.” 

At the moment, of course, and 
for some time to come, merger will 
get prime attention. To be sure, the 
consolidation would be a_ long 
process, and it may be several 
months before mutually acceptable 
details are worked out, but the mail 
handlers’ group could be carefully 
incorporated into a large, complex 
organization which draws most of 
its strength from the private sector 
and which traditionally has been 
made up of construction workers, 
hod carriers and others who do 
heavy labor. 

At one time, mail handlers had 
little more title than laborer. Ad- 
ministrative Aide Carniato dates the 
progress of the craft from the time 
of its unofficial christening in the 
mid-1940’s, a few years after 
Harold McAvoy became president. 

“I went to Boston as a local 
president and came back the na- 
tional president,” Mr. McAvoy 
recalls. 

His opponent in the 1942 con- 
vention was a mail handler who also 
was an ordained minister. “His idea 
of a campaign was to ask all of us 


to put ourselves into his hands, and 
he would lead the flock,” Mr. Mc- 
Avoy said. “Well, I told the con- 
vention that this is all right, but 
I'd like to know where we’re going.” 

And ever since, no matter where 
they were going, Harold McAvoy 
has been taking them there. 

“TI think we had about 8,000 to 
12,000 members when we first got 
started,” Mr. McAvoy said. “Now, 
I don’t even know exactly how 
many we have—somewhere be- 
tween 35,000 and 45,000.” His 
home local of New York, with some 
9,300 members, is still the union’s 
largest. 

The organization now has almost 
250 locals, and Harold McAvoy 
can see twice that many in the 
next several years. He looks for- 
ward to an extension of the craft 
to at least that many other post 
Offices, and he foresees a more 
highly skilled, better paying posi- 
tion for the mail handler of the 
future. 

Such a transformation is inevi- 
table, he believes. It is linked to 
mechanization and the development 
of the sectional center concept, to- 
gether with his own foresight in 
staking the mail handler position 
firmly within the province of ma- 
chinery operation. 

“In 1955, when Public Law 68 
was written,” he says, “some of the 
other crafts didn’t want to get their 


hands dirty. So I just called for 
every machine I could think of. Ad- 
dressograph, or whatever it was, I 
just had them write it in.” 

Public Law 68 is the basis from 
which all postal field service posi- 
tions are established. Among other 
things, the law attempts to cata- 
logue duties for key jobs, and at 
the time the legislation was drafted, 
the important dividing line for in- 
side-post office crafts was scheme 
knowledge. 

Mr. McAvoy believes that the 
scheme has had its day. “ZIP code 
is making it easier and easier to 
sort mail,” he says. “You’ve got 
two numbers incoming and three 
outgoing, that’s all. If you can count 
to five you can sort mail.” 

As workload within the post of- 
ficee is shifted to machines, mail 
handlers will have the right to claim 
more and more operator’s positions, 
Mr. McAvoy reasons. 

He has been much impressed by 
his conversation with Dr. Leo S. 
Packer, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Research and Engineering. 
More elaborate equipment is com- 
ing, Mr. McAvoy says, and he 
wants his people to be in a position 
to compete for the jobs that go 
with it. 

Similarly, he predicts that equip- 
ment in increasing amounts will be 
channeled to the 552 sectional 
centers; as these post offices con- 

continued 


Moody, Carniato, Brownlee—“all good men, and | couldn't do without them.” 











"we have no big people here and no little , 


tinue to develop as major mail 
massing points, more mail handler 
work will be created, and of course 
that will mean more jobs and more 
potential members. 

Conspicuously, Mr. McAvoy is 
careful in his discussion of mail 
handler duties to avoid the term 
“sorting”; in deference to craft lines, 
he speaks instead of “separations.” 

The push for higher and better 
jobs has been an objective of long 
standing. Consistently at salary 
hearings, Mr. McAvoy asks Con- 
gress to rank mail handlers in the 
same level with clerks, letter car- 
riers and special delivery messen- 
gers. 

On another front, he campaigned 
at length for the establishment of 
the position of group leader. Today, 
Mr. McAvoy estimates, about 850 
persons hold the level-five rating 
and the responsibility that go with 
their positions as veritable foremen 
of the mail handler craft. 

In recent years, as a result of an 
agreement which Mr. McAvoy 
helped negotiate with the Post 
Office Department, mail handlers 
have become eligible to take the 
examination and compete for level- 
eight supervisory promotions. But 
until 1965, the job of group leader 
was the only avenue of advance- 
ment open to the mail handler. 

At present, another higher level 
position is going through the process 
of creation. The title of mail han- 
dler technician has been established 
on a pilot basis in some post offices, 
and if it is successful, it will be de- 
clared a standard position. 

Not only does Harold McAvoy 
hold the distinction of being the 
senior member among employee 
organizations presidents; he also 
rose to the top job with perhaps 
the shortest apprenticeship. 

At the time of his first election 
in 1942, he had been in the postal 
service just seven years. Members 
of the New York local, of which 
he had been president two years, 
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“I called for every machine | could think of.” 


urged him to seek the national office. 
His handling of grievances and con- 
cern for the working man already 
had won him a reputation and a 
following. 

It was, as a matter of fact, an 
act of compassion which brought 
him to the postal service in the 
first place. He had begun his fed- 
eral career with the Bureau of 
Customs during the Depression. In 
1935, he said, a fellow employee 
came to him and asked a favor. A 
reduction in force was imminent, his 
friend said, and would Mr. McAvoy 
please take his place on the “drop- 
out” list. 

“The guy said, ‘I’ve got five kids; 
you’ve got none,’” Mr. McAvoy 
recalls. “So I said all right.” 

Next week Mr. McAvoy was out 
of a job. Shortly thereafter, he came 


to the postal service, working first 
as a timekeeper at New York’s 
newly opened Morgan Station. A 
little later he joined the laborers 
who were to make up the mail 
handler craft. 

He harks back to the old days, 
but not with much longing. “Con- 
ditions were just terrible when I 
first came in,” he remembers. 
“They used to yell at people like 
they weren’t even human.” 

Mr. McAvoy himself rarely raises 
his voice. A quiet man with a habit 
of knocking on wood, he gives the 
impression of gentle benevolence, 
and he has always felt that kind 
words and hard work are better 
means for achieving his ends. 

He does not hesitate to praise 
the capabilities of top postal offi- 
cials. He mentioned particularly 
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Assistant Postmasters General Wil- 
liam M. McMillan, chief of opera- 
tions, and Richard J. Murphy, chief 
of personnel. He describes them as 
fair and able men who will hear 
out petitioners. 

“They'll listen to you,” Mr. Mc- 
Avoy says, “and if you have a good, 
logical case, you can sell them on 
your idea.” 

Among his own staff members, 
Mr. McAvoy enjoys loyalty and 
even affection. It is not uncommon 
to hear the others talk about “tak- 
ing care of Harold.” 

Says Administrative Aide Brown- 
lee: “At one convention, I made 
the motion that the president should 
be required to take 30 days’ annual 
leave. He still hasn’t done it.” 

“There’s never time,” Mr. Mc- 
Avoy replies. “A weekend is about 
the best I can do.” He has not 
taken a true vacation in all his years 
as president, he says. 

Mr. McAvoy exhibits the same 
kind of concern and respect for his 
officers. “We have no big people 
here and no little people,” he is 
fond of saying. “We all work to- 
gether as a team.” 


“If you can count to five, you can sort mail.” 





work together as a team” 


The team was unanimous in 
agreeing that integration within the 
union never has been a problem. 
“We've been integrated from the 
top down from the very begin- 
ning,” Mr. Carniato says. The 
organization always has had a heavy 
minority group membership. 

Like many union leaders, Harold 
McAvoy is a traveler, particularly 
during the campaigns for local 
recognition. Mr. McAvoy considers 
it a personal responsibility to visit 
key cities which have mail handler 
elections in the offing. In the past 
few years, activity has increased to 
such a degree that campaigning 
means a heavy road schedule for the 
mail handler president. But he feels 
that the rewards are worth the 
effort. 

He was still talking enthusiasti- 
cally about the victory in Phila- 
delphia several weeks afterward 
while he was preparing for a trip to 
Detroit and Dayton and the major 
elections there. These were the 
cities, he said, that would put them 
“over the hump.” 

Busy as he is, Mr. McAvoy finds 
time for trips to Massapequa, New 


York, where he visits with his 
mother, who is now 85. 

“She always asks, ‘Have you 
been to Mass today?” Mr. McAvoy 
says. “One day I said to her, 
‘Mother, how could I go to Mass? 
At six o’clock this morning, I was 
at 15,000 feet, flying up here to 
visit you.’ ” 

The unfailing good nature of 
Harold McAvoy remains as uncom- 
plicated as the work of the mail 
handler once was. Such ingenuous- 
ness takes nothing from his effec- 
tiveness as a leader. It is he, after 
all, who has recognized the need 
for change within his craft, who 
has helped introduce the mail han- 
dler to more sophisticated work and 
pointed him toward the postal tech- 
nology of the future. 

Opening and dumping, loading 
and unloading and the other heavy 
manual operations remain a main- 
stay of the trade, but there is little 
doubt that the mail handler’s role 
will enlarge and that his duties will 
become increasingly more important. 

This way lies the prosperity for 
laborers for which Harold McAvoy 
has labored. @ 
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The young Marine had a question. 

“T get out of the service in Sep- 
tember,” he said. “If I join the post 
office in October, will I still get the 
bonus?” 

There were smiles, a little chuck- 
ling and some outright guffaws, but 
Carrier Foreman Harvey A. Hard- 
ing, who is used to such questions, 
fielded this one routinely. 

No, he explained, the post office 
does not offer re-enlistment bonuses. 

“How do they know if you take 
too much time to deliver the mail?” 
a young corporal inquired. 

No problem, Mr. Harding as- 
sured him. “We maintain scheduled 
leaving times, and besides, patrons 
have a way of calling the post 
office. They say, ‘I saw the mail- 
man just down the street, but that 
was an hour ago, and he hasn’t 
come to my house yet. Is he sick? 
Is something wrong?’ ” 

Inevitably, there were questions 
about dogs and speculation about 
the purpose of the reinforcing in 
some uniform trousers. The heavy 
lining has no relation to the dog 
factor, Mr. Harding assured the 
group; reinforcing usually is for 
motor vehicle operators who sit 
down a lot. 

With unfailing good nature, the 
carrier foreman and his colleagues, 
Foreman of Mails Raymond Ward 
and Louis E. Ridgley, from Wash- 
ington, D.C., post office, answered 
queries at Marine Corps Schools in 
Quantico, Virginia. 

Mr. Harding dealt with carrier 
questions; Mr. Ward lectured on 
mail processing, patiently explain- 
ing the difference between primary 
and secondary handling, distinguish- 
ing between a pouch and a sack, 
describing work flow after the col- 
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B PROJECT TRANSITION 


from military service to the mails 


lection truck returns to the dock. 

Foreman Ridgley addressed him- 
self to “general abilities,” as that 
term is used on civil service exam- 
inations. He paid particular atten- 
tion to sample questions on math, 
working them step by step, calling 
for volunteers to do long division 
and multiplication on the black- 
board. 

This is Project Transition in ac- 
tion. The modest pilot program 
which began in August, 1967, at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, now has 
spread to 83 military installations 
throughout the United Statés. Num- 
ber of graduates has risen steadily 
since that original group of 36, and 
now training classes are turning 
out about 2,000 participants each 
month. 

Each postal course concludes 
with a civil service test, and, sig- 
nificantly, an estimated 80 to 85 
percent of the participants pass and 
qualify for employment at any post 
Office in the nation. 

For example, Atlanta Regional 
Director C. Banks Gladden reports 
that within his jurisdiction some 
120 to 150 trainees complete the 
course every other week, and a 
consistent 85 percent pass the test. 
“Project Transition is fully and 
firmly established in the Atlanta 
Region at all 15 major military 
installations,” Mr. Gladden said. 

His region, because of its pleni- 
tude of military bases, runs one of 
the largest programs in the country. 
Nationwide, June results showed 
that 1,865 persons took the course, 
and 1,562 passed a clerk-carrier or 
mail handler test. 

A limited survey by the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, post office, which 
trains Fort Knox _ servicemen, 


showed that 15 to 20 percent of 
Project veterans are hired by a post 
office, and another 50 to 60 per- 
cent remain interested in postal em- 
ployment for an indefinite period. 
Louisville-Fort Knox trainees ulti- 
mately took jobs in such cities as 
Minneapolis, Atlanta and Kanka- 
kee, Illinois. 

Figures on hiring are yet sketchy 
because participants may remain in 
the armed forces for three or four 
months after they complete the 
course and then they may take sev- 
eral weeks to relax before seeking 
employment. 

Their names are automatically 
forwarded to the post offices of their 
respective choices and ranked ac- 
cording to test score on the register. 
Beyond this, certain veterans get an 
additional boost in the form of a 
“transitional appointment” which 
means hiring without regard to the 
register as soon as a position is 
available. 

Eligible for “transitional appoint- 
ments” are Viet Nam era veterans 
(service since August 5, 1964) with 
less than a year of education beyond 
high school. Veterans must agree to 
complete the equivalent of one addi- 
tional year of education or training; 
those who have not finished high 
school must complete two school 
years of such education or training. 
If studies are accomplished success- 
fully, the veteran is eligible for con- 
version to career competitive status 
after one year of satisfactory postal 
service. 

Washington post office Training 
Superintendent Chester Manoff 
oversees Project Transition courses 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital and 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, as well as 
Quantico. He regards the program 
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as one of his most rewarding train- 
ing endeavors. 

Supervisors Ridgley, Ward and 
Harding, detailed to instructors’ 
duties by Postmaster Carlton G. 
\ Beall, enjoy the assignment vastly. 

The job, they agree, is a stimulating, 
engrossing challenge. 

Their work is appreciated. “I’m 
very partial to the postal course,” 
Sergeant Ray Rodriguez said. “It is 
a very good course run by efficient 

t people.” 
Said Sergeant Patrick J. Brennan: 
“The post office has been kind and 
considerate to offer their time and 
4 knowledge and to bring this pro- 
gram to us veterans. It’s a good 
feeling to know that the job we have 
done is appreciated, and someone is 
there and willing to help us enter 
civilian life.” 

The enthusiasm is mutual. “Of 
course, it is satisfying to extend a 
helping hand to the veteran,” Post- 
master Beall said. “But there is a 
lot in this program for the post 
office too. We’ve never had such a 
good chance to train so many eager 
and capable people before they en- 
ter the postal service. I expect this 
program to develop a whole lot of 
fine new talent for the post office.” 

continued 
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Louis Worthy, Claudia Diers, Suvitt Srephichit and Patricia Smyth. 











“I’m not trying to sway you or anything, 
but you are all coming in as carriers, 
aren’t you?’”—Carrier Foreman Harding, 
grinning broadly. 


Corporal Patrick O’Brien (left) and Sergeant Gary 
Lane cooperate on a tough one. 





Corporal Claudia J. Diers 
describes postal work as “a 
service needed in all areas of 

America; it is essential, and 

| know | will be needed.” 
Lance Corporal Patricia K. 
Smyth says she appreciates a 
job and training which will 
serve her now or ten years 
from now; she likes the work, 
she says, because she enjoys 
dealing with the public. 
Course members had 
reasons for seeking postal 
employment. Corporal 
Ronold P. Pritchard is going 
to college, and he wants to 
support himself with a postal 
job while he studies. Many 
of the Marines definitely plan 
postal careers. “The benefits 
after working for the post 
office for a few years are really 
outstanding,” Corporal Felix 
Salgado, Jr., said. Corporal 
Oscar E. Miller agreed, saying 
that “the service has many 
real opportunities for steady 
employment and advance- 
ment. | feel that the benefits 
add up to one of the best 
opportunities available to a 
young man today.” 

Security was a prime 

concern to Corporal Dennis 
V. Wicker. “There will always 
be a post office, and there is 
no need to worry about lay- 
offs,” he said. To Corporal 
Lonnie Emig, postal employ- 
ment is a way of showing 

his gratitude. “I want to serve 
the public,” he said, “to help 
them in any way because their 
mail helps servicemen over- 
seas; it is a great morale 
booster.” 

Lance Corporal Thomas W. 
Hofler said: “After being in 
the Marine Corps for four 
years, | feel that working in 
the postal service will be a 
continuous way of being part 
of the American team.” 





PSDS takes the postal pulse 


When Clerk Pete Dey punches 
in at the Rochester, N.Y., Post 
Office, he sets off a chain reaction 
that leads to Paramus, N. J., and 
then back to Rochester on pay day. 

Pete Dey and his colleagues in 
Rochester are being paid by com- 
puter. They have turned in their 
time cards for a new model: a 
small, rectangular, white plastic 
card with the lower right corner 
snipped off at an angle. It is the 
combination time card and empioy- 
ee badge for the Postal Source Data 
System — and in the not too distant 
future it will be a familiar object 
to a lot of postal employees. 

The nation’s 75 largest post of- 
fices are scheduled to be hooked 
into the Source Data System. When 
this 75-office network is complete, 
time and attendance records for 
some 338,000 postal employees — 
almost half of the Department’s 
total work force — will be kept by 
computer. 

Preparing the payroll and keep- 
ing leave records is only one func- 
tion of the Source Data System. 
It also will gather and compute the 
mail volume and employee assign- 
ment statistics that are the essential 
ingredients of the Work Measure- 
ment System. These are the first 
jobs the system is being asked to 
do. Once it is performing these 
initial tasks smoothly it will un- 
doubtedly take on other assignments. 

Assistant Postmaster General 
Ralph W. Nicholson describes the 
system’s potential as being in two 
directions — “geographical and 
vertical.” 

“Geographically, it is a relatively 
easy matter to expand the system 
to cover more than the 75 largest 
offices,” he explains. “The first 
step probably would be tying in 
independent offices that are near 
the 75 original installations. 

“By vertical expansion I mean 
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giving the system more tasks to 
perform. In this regard the potential 
is virtually limitless. For example, 
the system could be programmed to 
generate reports on the amount of 
outgoing mail being developed at 
a post office, where this mail is 
destined, how it is being sent, and 
when it will arrive. 

“With that information available 
postmasters could be advised on 
the time of arrival and amount of 
mail they will be getting throughout 
the day from other major offices. 
The work force could be scheduled 
accordingly. 

“Those same reports would in- 
clude much of the transportation 
billing information that we now de- 
velop separately at considerable 
cost. That’s the kind of incidental 
but important benefits computer 
systems often produce.” 

Paper — in the form of letters, 
bills, newspapers, magazines, and 
advertising circulars — is the postal 
service’s primary stock-in-trade. As 
mail volume reaclied blizzard pro- 
portions, it became apparent that 
machines would be needed to help 
postal employees keep up with their 
constantly growing workload. 

The Source Data System is part 
of the Department’s overall mech- 
anization and modernization pro- 
gram. But it is basically an ad- 
ministrative and management tool, 
rather than a mail processing one. 

The system specializes in two 
kinds of information — employee 
time - and- attendance and mail 
count; from these two essentials and 
varying combinations of them, com- 
puters will turn out swift, accurate 
reports and analyses. 

The information compiled auto- 
matically by the computers will help 
the Postal Service cope with the 
increase in its own paper work — 
statistics, forms, records, reports,— 
that has paralleled the rise in mail 


volume. And the same information 
will enable supervisors to manage 
mail handling operations with an 
efficiency far beyond present capac- 
ity. 
The $38 million system destined 
for the 75 top post offices will in- 
volve 8,000 in-put devices and 
67,000 miles of communications 
cable. It is by far the largest net- 
work in the world for the gather- 
ing of information at the time and 
place of its creation. 

The raw information that feeds 
the system is gathered at the source, 
on the workroom floor of the na- 
tion’s busiest post offices. From 
there it goes to one of four relay 
stations that serve as_ electronic 
traffic cops, controlling the flow of 
messages to and from the system’s 
two main computer complexes. 
Each relay station—called telecon- 
centrators will handle from 15 to 
25 of the 75 offices connected to 
the system. 

San Francisco, Chicago, Wash- 
ington and Paramus, N. J., are 
the teleconcentrator sites. When in- 
formation is received from an in- 
put device at a post office, the tele- 
concentrator acknowledges the mes- 
sage and records it on two identical 
small computers. One computer re- 
lays the mesage to the data pro- 
cessing center; the second is a back- 
up system and is used if the first 
one breaks down. 

The main data processing centers 
for the system are at St. Louis and 
Paramus. Generally, Paramus will 
process data from post offices east 
of the Mississippi River, and St. 
Louis will handle offices in the mid- 
west and west. 

The highly sophisticated electron- 
ic digital computers housed at Para- 
mus and St. Louis are the heart of 
the system. They record and in- 
terpret the data fed to them — and 
send back information on attend- 





























Input and output: Rochester post 
office clerk Ruth Williams clocks in 
by inserting her plastic time card 
into the badge reader, a device 
which records her time and attend- 
ance electronically. Below, clerk 
Paul C. Caiazzo monitors the high 
speed printer which receives mes- 
sages, such as a current mail count 
for the post office or manhours 
used to date, from the computer 
center at Paramus, New Jersey. 





ance, pay, leave, mail volume and 
employee work assignments. 

Each of these identical systems 
can receive and store more informa- 
tion than is contained in the Chicago 
telephone directory and can handle 
as many as eight large-scale pro- 
grams at one time. 

What the average postal em- 
ployee sees of the Source Data Sys- 
tem isn’t too impressive. Three 
basic in-put devices —- badge read- 
ers, transactors, and _ electronic 
scales — collect and transmit in- 
formation directly from the work- 
room floor. 

Each Source Data post office also 
has an alpha-numeric tape cutter 
and reader. Payroll information on 
new employees is punched on a 
paper tape for transmission to the 
computer. The tape cutter and read- 
er also can be used to transmit any 
tape of inquiry or request for in- 
formation. 

The badge reader replaces the 
familiar time clock. Each employ- 
ee’s white plastic badge has his 
name printed on it and his Social 
Security number printed on it and 
punched into it. 

By inserting his badge in the 
reader and pressing the proper but- 
ton, the employee records the time 
when he reports to work, goes to 
lunch, returns from lunch, ends his 
tour, and when he moves from one 
assignment or work. station to an- 
other. A second set of buttons de- 
notes the kind of work he is doing 
— such as primary letter sorting, 
carrier casing, parcel sorting. 

The time and attendance informa- 
tion is immediately transmitted to 
the memory bank at the computer 
center where it is recorded for pay- 
roll purposes. Every two weeks this 
information is transmitted to the 
appropriate Postal Data Center for 
use in preparing pay checks. 

The information on the time an 
employee spends on various assign- 
ments is used in developing work 
measurement reports. 

Badge readers are located at 
key spots throughout the main post 
office and all its branches and 





stations where more than 20 em- 
ployees are assigned. 

Pete Dey likes the electronic 
bookkeeping system. He finds it 
“easier and more convenient than 
using a time card.” 

Joe Fallon, another long-time 
clerk at Rochester, feels more com- 
fortable with the old system. 

“It’s all right there with the time 
card,” he explains. “You can see 
your full time record for the pay 
period. With the badge reader, you 
don’t see anything.” 

Mr. Fallon can’t fault the sys- 
tem’s performance, however. He 
was in the first group of Rochester 
employees to be paid by the com- 
puter and during a six-week test 
period there were no errors in his 
check. 

Sam Sacheli, a clerk working on 
detail as a Source Data Site Tech- 
nician, doesn’t think the new setup 
should make much difference to the 
average employee. 

“You hit a time clock card or 
you hit a badge,” he says. 

Time and attendance information 
that involves more than just sign- 
ing in or out is handled by an in- 
put device called a Transactor. It 
can be, and sometimes is, used by 
employees to punch in and out, but 
it also is used to record sick and 
annual leave, overtime, changes in 
pay rates, and to make inquiries 
on attendance and pay records and 
distribution of the work force. 

To authorize annual or sick leave 
overtime or higher-level pay, two 
cards must be inserted in the Trans- 
actor — the employee’s card and 
that of his supervisor or some other 
employee who is authorized to ap- 
prove such entries. 

The Source Data System auto- 
matically supplies all participating 
post offices with periodic time and 
attendance reports. Each post of- 
fice in the system has a high-speed 
printer to receive messages from the 
computer. 

Every two hours each super- 
visor gets a report on “out-of-se- 
quence” rings by employees in his 
section. For instance, if an employee 
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system will relieve supervisors of task | « 


rings in from lunch but had forgot- 
ten to ring out, the computer will 
detect the error and within two 
hours a message will be received in 
the post office noting that the em- 
ployee in question has an out-of- 
sequence ring. 

Similarly, each post office gets 
a daily summary listing all regular 
employees whose time record for 
the previous day does not show 
eight hours of work or approved 
leave. 

These periodic reports enable 
supervisors to catch and correct 
errors before they show up on an 
employee’s pay check. If an error 
is detected, the supervisor can cor- 
rect it immediately by putting his 
badge and the employee’s badge in 
the Transactor, setting the dials to 
denote the correction, and transmit- 
ting the messages. The computer 
does the rest. 

In addition to the periodic reports 
that are transmitted routinely, vir- 
tually any information the com- 
puter has recorded will be supplied 
upon request. 

A supervisor can request a re- 
port showing the time rings of any 
or all of his employees for the cur- 
rent day or for the entire current 
pay period. 

Every 15 minutes the supervisor 
can get a full report showing where 
each of his employees is assigned. 

All of this is made possible by 
the speed and versatility of modern 
electronic computers and communi- 
cations equipment. 

Three different types of electronic 
scales have been developed to record 
mail volume. A small bench scale 
weighs mail carried in trays. Larger 
quantities of mail loaded on hand 
carts or hand trucks are rolled on 
to floor scales for weighing. And 
some post offices are being equipped 
with in-motion scales that record the 
weight of mail carried on a con- 
veyor or belt. 

Buttons on the scale are used to 
enter the class of mail, the type of 
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mail — letters, flats, parcels — and 
what work is being done on it, such 
as primary sorting. 

Although the scales weigh the 
mail, the computer automatically 
converts weight to pieces by apply- 
ing a formula based on the average 
number of pieces per pound for the 
type of mail being weighed. 

Speed and accuracy are the at- 
tributes that give the Source Data 
System its potential for improving 
mail handling efficiency. The elec- 
tronic scales constantly monitor the 
flow of mail coming into each work 
station in a post office. They also 
could be set up to monitor the 
amount of mail moving out of each 
work station. With both input and 
output being measured, the com- 
puter would be able to determine if 





Accountant Paul Dolan (left) 
shows Rochester Postmaster 
John Bittner a sampling of 
the detailed statistical analyses 


available through PSDS. 


Sam Sacheli (right) uses the 
alpha-numeric tape cutter to 
prepare payroll information on 
new employees for insertion 
into the timekeeping system. 





a backlog is developing and send 
a message to the supervisor within 
minutes informing him of the po- 
tential trouble spot. 

Thus the computer could be used 
to help supervisors determine how 
many employees will be needed and 
where they should be stationed. The 
system has not been programmed 
for this purpose, but it clearly has 
the ability to help schedule and as- 
sign the workforce. 

Other possible applications of the 
system include forecasting mail vol- 
ume and maintaining inventory and 
vehicle maintenance records. 

The most immediate and notice- 
able effect of the Source Data Sys- 
tem, particularly for supervisors, 
will be elimination of some 30 mil- 
lion forms a year. It is estimated 










































































that the average supervisor in a big 
office spends at least 45 minutes a 
day on paper work. The Source 
Data System will take over most 
of this, allowing supervisors to de- 
vote more time to employee man- 
agement. 

The system is expected to save 
some $5 million a year through re- 
duced paper work and elimination 
of some timekeeper and account- 
ing clerk positions. Some of these 
employees will take jobs created by 
the Source Data System. Those who 
don’t get Source Data System posi- 
tions will be permitted to bid on 
other jobs they qualify for in keep- 
ing with postal regulations and the 
provisions of the National Agree- 
ment. 


Veteran Rochester timekeeper 


Peter La Spino (right) sets a tray 
of mail on a bench scale. He 
will transmit the weight to the 
computer center by using the 
panel buttons. 


Timekeeper Thomas Marcussi 


(below) uses the Transactor to 
record overtime for Philip J. 
Insalaco; the device also can 
send inquiries about attendance 
and pay records to the com- 
puter center. 


sk | of filling out 30 million forms a year 


Louis Osband believes the Source 
Data System will do a good job 
handling the payroll — once the 
kinks are ironed out. His co-worker, 
Tom Marcussi, sees proper training 
of employees and supervisors as the 
key to acceptance and success of 
the computer complex. 

Timekeeper Frank DeLapa ech- 
oes Mr. Marcussi’s view. “Employee 
confidence in the system is essen- 
tial,” he emphasizes. 

Rochester was the first post of- 
fice in the nation to get the Source 
Data System and the man most 
closely associated with it there is 
Chief Accountant Paul Dolan. 

“I have no doubt that it will re- 
sult in a tremendous improvement 
in efficiency in preparing time rec- 
ords and in handling a host of other 









statistical and record-keeping opera- 
tions,” Mr. Dolan says. 

Rochester Postmaster John Bit- 
tner and General Foreman Ernest 
Francione agree that employees have 
adapted to the new system well. 

“At first there was a little em- 
ployee concern,” Mr. Francione 
acknowledges, “but that’s only nat- 
ural with something new and dif- 
ferent. Once they saw it was simple 
and easy to work they accepted it.” 

Tests on an automated postal pay- 
roll and record-keeping system 
began in 1962 in the Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee Post Offices. These 
tests proved that electronic equip- 
ment could do much of the paper 
work done manually in the Postal 
Service — and do it better. 

The decision to install the Source 
Data System in the nation’s 75 
biggest post offices was announced 
in the Spring of 1966. 

Early this year the first installa- 
tion was made in Rochester. By Au- 
gust 1 the system was operating in 
six other post offices in the North- 
eastern part of the nation and in 
Richmond, Va. All of these offices 
are connected to the Paramus Data 
Processing Center. 

The system should be installed 
and operating in some of the post 
offices serviced by the St. Louis 
Data Processing Center by the end 
of the year, and July 1, 1969, is 
the target date for operation of the 
full 75-office network. 

Once the average postal employee 
gets accustomed to having a plastic 
badge rather than a time card, he 
could easily forget that the Source 
Data System exists at all. Unlike 
a 14-ton letter sorter or some of the 
other hardware that go with a 
modern post office, installation of 
the Source Data System leaves little 
visible evidence on the workroom 
floor. 

But in the years to come the 
contribution to postal efficiency of 
this swift, silent servant of manage- 
ment should be clear for all to see.@ 
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ments, and Mr. Dyal last year dis- 
patched two of his key staff mem- 
bers, Walter L. Robinson, Jr., 
chief, real estate branch, and Walter 
R. Rees, chief, organization and 
standards branch, on a work-study 
trip to the Trust Territory. Their 
findings and recommendations 
helped convince the Deputy Post- 
master General to assemble the 
headquarters task force. 

Saipan received considerable at- 
tention because Mr. Ada’s second- 
class office, largest in the Trust 
Territory, serves the governmental 
center established by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The typhoon struck soon after 
the task force departed and, among 
its consequences, disrupted post 
office plans for the headquarters 
island. Elsewhere, however, change 
is afoot. 

At the recommendation of the 
task force, the Post Office Depart- 
ment this year will invest $30,000 
in improved mail service for Micro- 
nesia. A minuscule fraction of the 
$7.1 billion postal budget, the ex- 
penditure is of major importance to 
100,000 Micronesians who dwell 
still on the outskirts of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 
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The money will mean, the first 
direct flights of mail from Honolulu 
and the beginning of inter-island 
service to some 50 atolls and 
thousands of inhabitants. Ebeye in 
the Marshalls already has its new 
installation, and new construction is 
scheduled for the eight other post 
offices: Saipan and Rota in the 
Marianas; Koror and Yap in the 
Western Carolines; Truk, Ponape 
and Kusaie in the Eastern Caro- 
lines; and Majuro in the Marshalls. 

Lost in the Pacific vastness more 
than 4,000 miles from the California 
coast, the Trust Territory became 
an American ward in 1947 under 
an agreement approved by the 
United Nations. During World War 
II, the islands had served as valu- 
able stepping stones toward Japan, 
but interest in them diminished 
rapidly after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Today, the people of Micronesia 
are striving under American stew- 
ardship to create a more modern 
society. The way has been agoniz- 
ingly slow. 

The task force discovered that 
mail service, so vital to the com- 
merce and communications of any 
nation, has been a sporadic and 


sometime affair in too many areas 
of the Trust Territory. Among the 
islets of the Truk Atoll, for example, 
mail accumulated at the third-class 
post office on Moen until outlying 
islanders came to pick it up. Acting 
Postmaster Mrs. Mayumi Lomongo, 
who serves a population of 4,800, 
had no means of dispatching mail to 
her patrons. 

Promptly, the task force laid out 
weekly star route service for the 
eight islands of the Truk lagoon. 
The contractor, who must also sell 
stamps and provide other financial 
services, will operate a floating post 
office. 

Similarly, in the Palaus, water 
star routes will extend service from 
Koror where Acting Postmaster 
Dachuo Johnson maintains the only 
other second-class post office in 
Micronesia. One contract is for 
neighboring Babelthuap, largest is- 
land in the Trust Territory and 
home of 4,600 persons. A power 
boat will travel on separate days up 
the eastern and western coasts of 
Babelthuap, collecting and discharg- 
ing mail, selling postage and provid- 
ing other postal services. 

Cost for these runs is estimated 
at $3,000 per year, an inconsider- 
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able figure by mainland standards. 
From Ponape in the Eastern Caro- 
lines, star route service at $25 for 
a 900-mile round trip will be avail- 
able to Nukuoro and Kapingama- 
rangi, island homes of the only 
Polynesians in Micronesia. 

Ponape’s competent, efficient act- 
ing postmaster, Mrs. Atsumi Mur- 
ray, will get another star route, mail 
messenger service and a contract 
branch. The Eastern Carolines, 
populated by 20,000, have one 
other post office, that of Acting 
Postmaster Thurston Kun Siba at 
Kusaie. 

The improvements are welcome 
to Micronesians accustomed to 
months-old surface mail. Addi- 
tionally, the reorganization of postal 
service in the Pacific creates a mail 
transportation network that also 
might serve as a natural skeleton for 
commercial growth and develop- 
ment. 

The Trust Territory consists of 
2,141 islands and atolls, infinitesi- 
mal flecks of land flung across three 
million square miles of sun-spangled 
Pacific. The setting is larger than the 
United States, without Alaska, but 
the nuggets of land amount to no 
more than 700 square miles in total, 
an area smaller than Rhode Island. 

Just 97 islands and atolls are in- 
habited, and virtually none are eco- 
nomically self-sustaining. Their pro- 
duce traditionally has been vege- 


tables, handicraft, dried coconut and 
shells for pearl buttons. 

Most islanders live by fishing and 
subsistence agriculture. Average in- 
come of 8,000 who do work for 
wages is about $1,000 a year. The 
United States government employs 
5,000 islanders at an annual pay- 
roll of almost $6 million. There are 
about 20 postal employees, and in 
fiscal 1967 island post offices took 
in some $90,700. 

Today, in an era of air transpor- 
tation, islanders nurture hope for 
the development of a major indus- 
try in tourism. Already, from 1,000 
miles to the north, Japanese honey- 
mooners flock to Saipan, filling the 
only true hotel in the Trust Terri- 
tory. Before the war, a Japanese 
sugar refinery and a city of 30,000, 
complete with streetcars, flourished 
on the island. 

Continental Airlines is already 
planning hotels. A prime mail 
carrier, the airline inaugurated direct 
flights from Honolulu several weeks 
ago, and within the Trust Territory, 
Continental’s affiliate, Air Micro- 
nesia, provides the backbone of mail 
transportation, maintaining service 
to each of the six administrative 
districts created by the Department 
of Interior. 

The Trust Territory includes 
three of the four major archipela- 
goes in Micronesia: the Marshalls, 
Carolines, and all of the Marianas 


except Guam, which has been an 
American possession since the 
Spanish-American War. 

Way stations since Magellan 
sighted them in 1521, the islands 
were stopping off places for traders, 
whalers and explorers until Spain 
and Germany asserted sovereignty 
over the area in the Nineteenth 
Century. Spain retired from the Pa- 
cific in 1899, and the German ad- 
ministration gave way to Japanese 
military rule in 1914. After World 
War I, the Japanese ruled under 
League of Nations mandate, and the 
next great war abruptly focused the 
attention of the world on the distant 
islands lying athwart MacArthur’s 
route to Japan. 

Americans fought on Saipan and 
Tinian, Peleliu and Angaur, Kwaja- 
lein and Eniwetok. Bikini Atoll is 
twice famous, and in 1945 at Ulithi, 
part of the world’s greatest armada 
mustered for the assault on Oki- 
nawa. 

The remnants of war remain— 
tanks, landing craft, gun emplace- 
ments rusting in the sun and tide. 

Corrugated tin shacks are still 
used as dwelling places, and on 
Truk the post office testifies to the 
durability of the World War II 
Quonset. Civilization still has not 
taken firm root although there are 
classrooms now in the islands and 
power boats as well as outrigger 
canoes. Air has become an impor- 

continued 


Post offices inthe Pacific include Mrs. Murray’s on Ponape and the brick-front structure on Koror where 
Task Force Chairman Swygert poses with clerk Anita McCune and Acting Postmaster pineen an (right). 
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tant means of travel, and it is not 
unusual to see natives in loincloths 


boarding aircraft. But in many 
places landing strips are little more 
than hard-packed earth. 

Yap, among others, remains 
largely untouched by the modern 
world. The Yapese continue to 
honor the traditional money— 
round, flat stones that stand 12 feet 
tall and more. Of course, American 
money is used in stores which sell 
imported goods, including dye for 
grass skirts. 

That exotic attire, which became 
symbolic of the south seas during 
the war, originated on Yap centuries 
ago and is still in everyday use on 
the island. 

Yap’s acting postmaster, Mrs. 
Carmen Chigiy, is an excellent man- 
ager who runs an efficient office. 
Since Yap has no banks, except the 
stone money bank, the task force 
recommended that Mrs. Chigiy be 
provided with a $200 reserve for 
check-cashing purposes. 

Mrs. Loretta Murakami, acting 
postmaster at Majuro in the Mar- 
shalls, and her three temporary 
clerks are looking forward to air- 
conditioned, well-equipped quarters 


to be constructed as part of a civic 
center complex. 

During a press interview, Postal 
Service Officer Downey urged the 
Marshallese to use complete ad- 
dresses which, in the islands, means 
more than ZIP code. He said: 
“Some mail can’t be delivered be- 
cause people don’t use the names of 
their atolls.” 

Acting Postmaster Hideo Milne is 
in charge at Ebeye, the other post 
office in the Marshalls. A fourth- 
class office is is operated by Acting 
Postmaster Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Sasakura on Rota, at the Marianas 
end of the Trust Territory. 

Rota lies between Saipan and 
Guam, Micronesia’s link with the 
outside world. Largest of the Mari- 
anas, Guam has a population of 
70,000, equal to 70 percent of that 
of the entire Trust Territory. 

Three military installations gen- 
erate much of Agana Postmaster 
Alejandro Cruz’s mail, and until the 
task force’s visit, all air mail for the 
Trust Territory was channeled 
through his office. Guam, of course, 
will continue to be an important 
transfer point, but the work of the 
task force will encourage the Trust 





Territory to extend its own mail 
service and to maintain its own in- 
ternal communications. 

What the survey group did, es- 
sentially, was to upgrade operations 
which had offered little more than 
call-window service for a vast juris- 
diction inhabited by 100,000 per- 
sons. 

“We were sent to improve service 
that, until then, had ended at the 
post office,” Transportation Coun- 
sel Meagher summarized. “After the 
mail got to the post office, it stayed 
until somebody came after it, or it 
was eventually returned to the 
sender.” 

The Pacific Journal, of Agana, 
Guam, commenting on plans for 
city delivery, urged prompt action 
on what it called “a stride toward 
more convenient and modern life.” 

The work of the task force in 
the Trust Territory was only a be- 
ginning toward that objective. Much 
remains to be done, but the project 
is under way. 

As task force Chairman Swygert 
put it: “We are showing by our 
actions that the postal service in- 
tends to keep its trust to the Peoples 
of the Trust Territory.” @ 


Yap’s stone money overshadows Task Force Member Meagher; island’s post office is run by Acting Postmaster 


Chigiy (center) who poses with her clerk, Mrs. 
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Hillary Dauei, and Task Force Member Downey. 
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BY TIM LARKIN 


Sometime last February it all began. 
I was handed an innocent looking memorandum and 
thought, “The usual thing, count the number of bends 
in your paper clips,” or some such. But no. This memo- 
randum sent shudders down my spine. For it was the 
most dreaded of all—the request for vacation plans. 

Even though it was February and the sleet was 
bouncing off my window, that memorandum reminded 
me of the horrors of summer vacation. Two solid 
weeks of rain, broken only by patches of fog. Sand 
not only in my shoes, but in my eyes, ears, nose and 
throat. Overdrawn notices from my bank. Bumper to 
bumper traffic on the way to and from, during which 
I would inhale enough carbon monoxide to fell a 
brontosaurus. 

And children. Children full of energy. Children bub- 
bling with plans. Children always hungry or thirsty, 
or thirsty and hungry. 

I saw all these terrible events lurking behind that 
memorandum, but I filled it out anyway. “July,” I 
wrote. It was a long way off, and easier to spell than 
August. 

In the press of other bits of business, I forgot all 
about vacation, until I was reminded by my children 
that the dreaded day was near. 

So, we packed up more baggage than was carried 
by all the Golden Horde of Batu Khan. 

And away we went, bound for our usual spot near 
the National Insect Preserve on the outskirts of the 
Lesser Dismal Swamp. 

I was driving through a dusty little town, and had 
just turned to my wife Clemantis and remarked, “The 
dust is tasting a lot better this year,” when I felt a pair 
of tiny claws making an impression on the back of 
my neck. 

It was our pet mouse Clinkscales. 

Clinkscales is only technically a mouse. Actually, it 
is an animal of great powers of imagination. Some days 
it fancies itself as second cousin of the Panchen Lama, 
and requires worship and Liederkranz cheese. Today, 
apparently, he was a jaguar pouncing on an unwary 
mountain goat. That would have been O.K., but some- 
how being a goat on vacation is too much. 

“He’s got to go!” I told my daughter, Kristin. “Either 
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Clinkscales goes or I go.” Ordinarily, I would not have 
been so daring, but I felt certain Clinkscales couldn’t 
drive, and I knew he didn’t have any money. 

After some argument, she suggested mailing Clink- 
scales back to our friendly local postmaster, who could 
care for him until we picked him up. 

“That’s impossible,” I said. “Postal regulations forbid 
mailing of such warm blooded animals.” 

She replied slowly, and as if some fiendish plan was 
being spawned in her skull, said, “But cold blooded 
ones can be mailed?” 

“Yes. Small ones, such as baby alligators, worms, 
snails, tadpoles, frogs and toads, baby turtles, cha- 
meleons, salamanders, newts. Things like that. But not 
mice.” 

She was silent for a minute, then said, “Well, let’s 
stop at the post office here anyway.” 

So we did. Now my daughter, when she wants to, 
has so much charm that when she goes to the zoo, 
monkeys throw peanuts to her. Maybe it was her 
charm. Maybe it was that weird imagination of Clink- 
scales. I still don’t know. But somehow she convinced 
the postmaster in that tiny town that Clinkscales was 
actually a deformed alligator. 

So, Clinkscales went on his way . . . and we on ours. 

After two weeks in swampland, I dropped down at 
the post office to pick up Clinkscales. 

The postmaster wasn’t there, and the clerks seemed 
to have a frightened, furtive expression. 

“Where’s Charley?” I asked. 

“Didn’t you hear?” 

“Hear what? I’ve been on vacation.” 

“Well,” my friend George the window clerk said, 
looking behind him, “‘you’ll never guess what happened 
here. Charley’s had a nervous breakdown. We got this 
package see, and somehow it got open—and .. . and 

. well . . . you won’t believe it, but a mouse ate 
an alligator.” 

I didn’t have the heart to tell him, but I did tell 
Charley, who’s feeling a lot better now and who has 
some advice for all of us, “No matter how sweet that 
girl on the other side of the window might be, never 
depart from ‘The Book.’ Or you might give another 
postal employee the jumping fits.” @ 
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PSDS weighs in. 
Rochester, 

New York, 

post office 

is among the 
first in the nation 
to get the new 
equipment. 
Raymond Legini 
takes the weight 
and transmits 
the figure 

to a computer 
many miles distant. 


See: PSDS Takes 
the Postal Pulse, 
page 712. 





